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ous than ever. There seemed no end to Western progress and, by
contrast, no end to China's stagnation.
Tai-cheong's good friend Hager, as the following account shows,
helped him with advice and a letter of introduction:
"Perhaps if there had been a satisfactory theological seminary at that time
in Hongkong or in Canton, and someone to support him, Sun Yat-sen might
have become the most famous preacher of his time, by the magnetic power
of personal contact with men in winning them to Christ. After several months
of inactivity he decided to take up the study of medicine, which has always
been held in high esteem and next to the ministry by the Chinese. At his
personal request I gave him a letter to the venerable Dr. J. G. Ken, asking
him if he would not remit a part of the medical fees, which were at that time
t about twenty dollars a year.*'
Dr.J. G. Kerr was a missionary who established a fine hospital in
Canton and, in addition, trained young Chinese in Western medical
science. For a year Tai-cheong worked under him, paying his way
by doing routine work in the hospital.
Sun's choice of medicine as a profession is clearly of importance
in any attempt to understand his character. It is generally supposed
that in after life he made very little use of his medical knowledge,
though one authority recalls that he treated with some success one
of the sons of Judge Li$ebarger who suffered from an obscure
stomach disorder and adds "he appears to have practised medicine
intermittently throughout his life".27 What is important, how-
ever, is not what use Sun made of his profession but the motives
that led him to it.
One Chinese source asserts that Sun had already made up his
mind to a career as a political revolutionist and deliberately chose
medicine because there is a tradition in China that doctors do not
meddle in politics.28 There is no doubt that, by this time, Tai-cheong
was interested in politics, as any healthy-minded young man should
be, and that his ideas were revolutionary; but it is, surely, a mistake
to think he underwent a six years' medical training solely as a
camouflage!
Lyon Sharman in the "critical biography" writes: "Hager makes
it clear that Sun Yat-sen had no field for choice7*; but this is to
misread Hager. If there was no choice what did the missionary mean
by the phrase "which has always been held in high esteem and next
to the ministry by the Chinese"? Again, Sharman writes: "One
cannot say that in taking up medical studies he followed the path
^ of least resistance; he followed the path that did not offer iasuper-